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PARSON, POET, AND BEAU 
(An Authentic Literary Romance) 

In the republic of letters, the creations of artists, however 
numerous and varied in type, fall into one or other of two well- 
defined categories: they are either objective or subjective. 

In the objective instance, the characters of fiction and drama 
move freely before us, but their author remains concealed in 
impenetrable darkness. It is thus with the Iliad of Homer and 
the dramas of Shakespeare. At various times and seasons, on 
the stage or in the pages of a volume, the characters of the latter 
pass before us. We follow the loves of the youthful Verona pair, 
and weep at the vault that enshrined them both ; we are stirred 
once more at the maturer passion of the soldier-Roman and the 
witch of Nile; we listen to the willow-song of Desdemona, bewail 
her fate and the noble Moor's, and curse the villainy that com- 
passed their ruin. Three centuries ago, these, along with others, 
composing a varied galaxy, rose at Prospero's wave; but the 
magician broke his staff, retired to his cave, and is buried in 
oblivion. 

The reverse was the case of Charles Churchill, the subject of 
this brief memoir. His personality was colossally aggressive, 
and dominated all that he wrote. From the moment he sprang 
into the public gaze, he dramatized himself. In every one of 
his poems he is the leading figure: the manners, customs, and 
fashions of the day are the background, the chief events the 
incidents of the piece, and the noted persons of the time the 
surrounding characters. Garrick and Johnson (who between 
them in acting and writing were ushering Shakespeare's fame 
into the larger world), Hogarth the prince of artists, and John 
Wilkes the noted demagogue, were contemporaries with whom 
he was on terms either of friendship or enmity. He rapidly 
came into touch with all the activities, political and literary, of 
the time: and when England's national and civic freedom was 
trampled in the dust, he rose and gave a trumpet-call that roused 
the spirits of his compatriots. Collapsing as suddenly as he had 
appeared, he was one of the most remarkable meteors that ever 
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shot across the literary firmament. His works, like those of 
Aristophanes and Juvenal, are a bold reflection of the times. 
Consequently much of their matter is transient; but when all 
that is perishable is swept away, there still remains much that 
for strength and harmony of thought and metre has rarely been 
equalled, and seldom or never surpassed. 

Charles Churchill, the eldest son of the Rev. Charles Churchill, 
curate and lecturer of St. John the Evangelist, Westminster, 
had been educated in youth to follow the paternal vocation. At 
the age of twenty-five he was admitted to priest's orders, and 
inducted in the curacy of Rainham, Essex. He ministered 
there for two years, when, his father dying, the parishioners of 
St. John immediately elected him successor. Installed in his 
native Westminster, having a wife and two children, both boys, 
he was now apparently settled in life. For over a year his 
conduct domestic and pastoral was exemplary. Then suddenly 
there was a change. He was unhappy at home ; he had become 
pecuniarily embarrassed, and moreover had ceased to believe in 
the Anglican Church as by law established. 

At this critical juncture he renewed a former intimacy with 
an old school -fellow, Robert Lloyd, who was now a tutor at 
Westminster School. Lloyd also was discontented with his lot. 
Urged by the same motive, both men hurried together through 
scenes of reckless conviviality. Before many months had elapsed, 
Churchill found himself plunged into an abyss of misery and 
debt. But timely rescue was at hand. Lloyd's father benevo- 
lently stepped forward. By his assistance Churchill was enabled 
to effect a compromise with his creditors, and thus escape the 
impending horrors of a jail. 

His friend Lloyd, utterly disgusted with his station in life, 
now resigned his post at the school and took up literature as a 
means of livelihood. The first piece by which he distinguished 
himself was The Actor, an admirable poem of a peculiar turn 
in humor and criticism. Churchill himself had long been a 
devotee of the Muses. The example and success of the friend 
stimulated him to exert his talents. He rapidly composed two 
poems on different themes, but failed to find a publisher for either. 
Taking a leaf from Lloyd's book, he chose the stage for his next 
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subject. Under the magic of Garrick's art and personality, the 
theatre had just attained the dignity of a national institution. 
For a couple of months Churchill regularly visited the different 
houses, taking careful notes of the various performers. By the 
end of the period he had completed The Rosciad. Re-approaching 
the publishers, he offered them severally the poem for five pounds. 
Again he met with refusal. Not to be denied, he issued the 
poem anonymously on his own account. Unheralded by the 
customary fanfare, it won immediate recognition. Its profound 
knowledge of the dramatic art arrested general attention; its 
unerring portrayal of the exponents and daring criticisms of 
their idiosyncrasies were greeted with extraordinary plaudits; 
while the strength and harmony of the lines proclaimed the heir 
of Dryden had arrived. 

To successive generations of dramatic students this memorable 
poem will always be of interest. In living pageantry the greatest 
of the early histrionic figures pass before our eyes. Romping in 
the van is merry Foote, the Yorick that tickled Johnson into 
roars; then walks the stately Barry, co-rival of the mighty 
Garrick; and following him are others of various note and 
plumage, — genial Quin, witty voluptuary and Falstaff to the life ; 
Macklin, "the Jew that Shakespeare drew" ; the gay and sprightly 
Mrs. Clive, beautiful Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs. Pritchard, the 
Bernhardt of the time, — taking their standings with the numerous 
lesser fry, they witness the president, Shakespeare, crown Garrick 
monarch of the stage. 

To the poem's celebrity the actors themselves in no small 
degree contributed : many of them ran about the town whining 
like so many stricken deer. The general humor of the situation 
was heightened when the production was universally attributed 
to Lloyd by virtue of his authorship of The Actor. The per- 
formers who thought themselves most highly affronted swore 
they would be revenged if ever the author ventured to avow 
himself. Upon hearing this Churchill promptly ordered the 
publisher to put his name to the next edition. That he was not 
to be lightly intimidated is apparent from his own description 
of himself : — 
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Broad were his shoulders, and from blade to blade, 
A Hamilton might at full length have laid : 
Vast were his bones, his muscles twisted strong ; 
His face was short, but broader than 'twas long ; . . . . 
His arms were two twin oaks ; his legs so stout 
That they might bear a Mansion-house about ; 
Nor were they, look but at his body there, 
Designed by fate a much less weight to bear. 

From clouds of obscurity he had landed a migthy Gulliver among 
Lilliputians. Arming himself with a huge cudgel, he walked 
about the public places with a lofty air of challenge. No one 
ventured to molest him. The reviewers were the next to seize 
their stones and slings to attack the giant. Smollett, in the 
Critical Review, concluded a tirade by pronouncing The Rosciad 
to be "no more than the echo of the critic in every coffee-house 
put into tolerable good rhyme," while the editor of the Monthly 
gratuitously undertook the defence of the aggrieved mummers, 
whom he pretended to consider the harmless victims of a satirical 
drawcansir. 

The big fighting parson was now in his element, and in his 
next poem, The Apology, cudgels reviewers and actors right and 
left, singling out Smollett for special punishment. This time 
his manner towards Garrick has changed. In conversation the 
great actor, it seems, had incautiously insinuated that Churchill 
became his panegyrist in The Rosciad chiefly with a view of 
obtaining the freedom of the theatre. In the lines that follow 
he had the poet's reply: — 

Let the vain tyrant sit amidst his guards, 
His puny green-room wits and venal bards, 
Who meanly tremble at the puppet's frown, 
And for a playhouse freedom lose their own ; 
In spite of new-made laws and new-made kings, 
The free-born Muse with liberal spirit sings. 
Bow down, ye slaves, before these idols fall ; 
Let Genius stoop to those who've none at all : 
Ne'er will I flatter, cringe, or bend the knee 
To those, who, slaves to all, are slaves to me. 

There was now a great flutter in the respective dovecotes. 
Smollett wrote to Garrick, and Garrick to Loyd, who managed 
to effect a cordial peace between bard and actor, but did not 
succeed so well on Smollett's behalf. 
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Churchill's name was now established in the literary world. 
The profits on the two poems amounted to a thousand pounds. 
His first act was to make a full and voluntary restitution to his 
creditors, and repay Dr. Lloyd the money previously advanced 
towards the composition. His next proceeding is described by 
himself: — 

O'er a brown cassock, which had once been black, 

Which hung in tatters on his brawny back, 

A sight most strange and awkward to behold, 

He threw a covering of blue and gold. 

Just at that time of life when men by rule 

The fop lay down, take up the graver fool, 

He started up a fop, and fond of show, 

Looked like another Hercules turned beau. 

His sudden celebrity was an open sesame to the Aladdin palace of 
society and fashion. Garbed in his princely apparel accoutre- 
ments he now entered, and day and night he trod the wondrous 
scene, eagerly grasping all the pleasures in his reach. Seldom or 
never at home, he found every return more and more irksome; and 
the consequent quarrels that arose between him and his wife soon 
ended in their total separation. The parishioners of Westminster 
now raised an outcry. At their instance the Dean approached 
Churchill, and desired him to alter his dress and assume the 
gravity becoming his sacred order. Unwilling to comply, and 
being now independent of the curacy, Churchill immediately 
resigned. Lloyd wrote the following epigram on the affair: — 

To Churchill the bard cries the Westminster Dean, 
" Leather breeches, white stockings, pray, what do you mean ? 

'Tis shameful, irreverent — you must keep to church rules." 
". . . . If wise ones I will — and if not, they're for fools. 

If reason don't bind me, I'll shake off all fetters ; 

To be black and all black, I shall leave to my betters." 

If ever a man by bent and temperament was unfitted for the 
church, that man was Churchill. He had never taken kindly to 
his office. In one of his poems, he says, "Sleep at my bidding 
crept from pew to pew." His extant sermons are certainly 
admirable soporifics. Anyone ignorant of their authorship would 
take them for the labored compositions of some plain country 
clergyman. He probably found them in his deceased father's 
bureau, and administered steady doses to the flock, as required. 
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The bidding for his works among the publishers being now fast 
and furious, he knocked the sermons down for two hundred and 
fifty-nine pounds. 

The period covering the enactment of the Stamp Act and the 
series of baleful measures that eventually caused the Revolution 
was marked by a concurrent oppression of the people of England, 
whereby a similar disastrous uprising was only narrowly averted. 
From time to time, the parliamentary protests of Pitt, Burke, 
and Fox fell on deaf ears. When that extraordinary demagogue, 
John Wilkes, appeared upon the scene and boldly bid defiance 
to the reigning tyrants, the British plebs rose like those of Rome 
and hailed him as their tribune. It was at this time Wilkes, 
with an eye to the possibilities, sought Churchill, and made his 
acquaintance. Before long, the respective lions of society and 
populace ranged freely and familiarly together. The same im- 
placable boldness animated both. Together they struck a heat 
that gave to each other added fire. 

The bad feeling which the Scottish rebellions of 1715 and 
1745 engendered between England and Scotland was unhappily 
aggravated by the indiscreet preference now evinced towards his 
fellow-countrymen by Prime Minister Lord Bute. In England 
all parties shared in the hatred. Not the least entertaining part 
of Boswell's "Life" is that relating to the common ground of 
agreement which Wilkes and thegreatlexicographer found on their 
first meeting, by cracking jokes against the Scotch. Churchill 
and Wilkes now united in starting the famous weekly, The North 
Briton, in which simultaneously they attacked the government 
and the Scottish ascendency in its councils. Hitherto Churchill 
had given very little attention to national affairs; he had even 
spoken contemptuously of politicians in a recent poem, Night, 
but once engaged in the sacred cause of liberty his efforts were 
unremitting and tireless. On an occasion of their joint editor- 
ship, Wilkes proposed certain data for an attack on Scotland. 
Churchill started writing the article; but rhyme soon crept in, 
and The Prophecy of Famine was the result. One of the most 
powerful satires in the language, it interpreted the national 
feeling so accurately that it exceeded even The Rosciad in 
popularity. A whole host of inferior writers drew their pens in 
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praise, censure, or imitation ; and one inspired enthusiast went 
so far as to exalt the poet above his namesake, the great Duke 
of Marlborough : — 

In Anna's wars immortal Churchill rose, 
And great in arms, subdued Britannia's foes : 
A greater Churchill now commands our praise, 
And the palm yields the empire to the bays. 
Though John fought nobly at his army's head, 
And slew his thousands with the balls of lead ; 
Yet must the hero to the bard submit, 
Who hurls unmatched the thunderbolts of wit. 

Churchill was so highly delighted with the extraordinary success 
of the poem, that he dressed his younger son like a little High- 
lander, in which garb he took him about everywhere. The boy, 
being once asked by a gentleman why he was clothed in such a 
manner, answered with great spirit, "Sir, my father hates the 
Scotch, and he does it to plague them." 

Ever reckless of his personal welfare, increasingly dizzy in the 
sudden whirligig of his triumphs, severed from the domestic 
moorings, Churchill now drifted rudderless on a sea of dissipation. 
In the midst of one of his buffettings he thus signalled his dis- 
tress: "My dear Garrick — Half drunk — half mad — and quite 
stripped of all my money, I should be much obliged if you would 
enclose, and send by bearer, five pieces, by way of adding to 
favors already received by Yours sincerely, Charles Churchill." 
He was rescued from this deplorable promiscuous indulgence 
by an intimacy he formed with a Miss Elizabeth Carr, the 
daughter of a Westminster sculptor. He prevailed upon her to 
quit the parental roof and live with him ; but after two weeks' 
cohabitation, both were smitten with remorse, and the girl went 
back to her father, who compassionately readmitted her to the 
family. Unhappily, however, she was immediately exposed to the 
taunts of an older sister, and in her distress flew to Churchill, and 
begged him to give her protection once more. Deeply attached 
to the girl, indignant at the sister's treatment, and actuated 
by what he deemed a sense of honor, he complied with her request, 
and thenceforward they lived together. This unfortunate trans- 
action appears to have attracted considerable public notice. To 
Lord Hertford, Horace Walpole writes: "I forgot to tell you, 
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and you may wonder at hearing nothing of the Rev. Mr. Charles 
Pylades while Mr. John Orestes is making such a figure; but 
Dr. Pylades the poet has forsaken his consort and the muses, 
and is gone off withh a stone-cutter's daughter. What if he 
should come and offer himself to you for chaplain of the 
embassy." In a different strain did Garrick (now travelling in 
Europe) write to Coleman from Rome: "Where is the bold 
Churchill? What a noble ruin. When he is quite undone, 
you shall send him here, and he shall be shown among the 
great fragments of Roman genius, magnificent in ruins." 

The war of democracy with privilege and prerogative now raged 
fiercer than ever. Wilkes was the Ajax and Churchill the 
Teucer of the field ; and many were the single pitched combats 
between the doughty champions of both side. Even little 
Hogarth, though in his declining years, rushed headlong into the 
fray. The triangular fight that resulted between him, Wilkes, 
and Churchill, though fraught with little consequence at the time, 
has enduring attractions for posterity. A cartoon by Hogarth, 
reproduced in The Times, held up to ridicule Lord Temple and 
Pitt, the popular parliamentary opponents of the government. 
Wilkes retaliated in The North Briton No. 17, a very severe 
paper on Hogarth, to which was affixed the following motto: — 

Its proper power to hurt each creature feels ; 
Bulls aim their horns, and asses lift their heels. 

Rich material for both pen and brush was provided subsequently 
by the following political developments. Having succeeded in 
driving Bute from power, The North Briton continued its attacks 
upon his successors. In the famous No. 45 it carried the on- 
slaught to the throne itself, whereupon a general warrant was 
issued against Wilkes and Churchill. Wilkes was arrested, but 
Churchill managed to escape and hide himself till the storm- 
cloud had burst. In the trial that followed, "Mr. Hogarth," 

says Wilkes, "skulked in a corner of the gallery and 

while the Lord Chief Justice Pratt, with the eloquence and 
courage of old Rome, was enforencing the great principles of 
Magna Charta and the English Constitution, while every breast 
from his caught the holy flame of liberty, the painter was 
employed in caricaturing the man, whose cause was the cause 
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of his country and its laws." Soon after the well-known 
caricature of Wilkes with the cap of Liberty on a pole was 
published in The Times. Highly indignant with the treatment 
of his ally, Churchill now sallied forth to take a hand in the 
contest. The caricature in The Times was speedily followed by 
the "Epistle to William Hogarth." In each of his preceding 
satires the strokes of the lash had been pretty evenly distributed 
upon a number of persons : in this instance they were entirely con- 
centrated on the unfortunate shoulders of a single victim. Pulling 
himself together, the dogged old artist plastered the poet back 
in the print of The Bruiser. A very effective cartoon, it rep- 
resents Churchill as a Russian bear. Dressed canonically with 
ruffles showing at the edges of his sleeves, he hugs a club marked 
The North Briton to his side, and in his right paw holds a large 
pot of foaming porter (the alleged source of his inspiration) into 
which he is dipping his tongue. It was a woman's hand that 
stayed the quixotic conflict. Churchill was impatient to retort, 
but, at the supplication of Miss Carr, desisted. He writes 
Wilkes on the matter as follows: "I take it for granted that 
you have seen Hogarth's print against me. Was ever anything 
so contemptible ?. . . . I think he is fairly felo-de-se. I in- 
tended an elegy on him supposing him dead, but Lizzie tells 
me with a kiss, he would be really dead before it comes out, — 
that I have really killed him, &c. Ah, Jack, how sweet is 
flattery from the woman we love, and how weak is our boasted 
strength when opposed to beauty and good sense with good 
nature." Never did men as powerful in their respective 
domains of art and literature so industriously exercise their 
genius to bestow immortal ridicule on one another. We may 
smile at the contretemps, yet when we reflect that Hogarth's 
pictures, Churchill's poems, and Boswell's "Life," taken in con- 
junction, give the best contemporary presentation of England in 
the period immediately prior to the Revolution, we cannot help 
regretting that the serpent of party intervened to convert such 
choice spirits into enemies. 

For it was the same galling reptile that caused Churchill to 
fall foul of the great Cham of Literature. Massive alike in feature, 
form, and a certain rugged strength of character, Johnson and 
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Churchill were veritable sons of John Bull. But they differed 
in their political outlook. Johnson always spoke depreciatingly 
of Churchill's poetry, and Churchill continually poked fun at the 
Doctor in return. But even that strange compound of wisdom 
and prejudice, humaneness and choler, felt constrained to give 
a grudging testimony to his younger opponent. To Boswell he 
said: "I will acknowledge that I have a better opinion of him 
than I once had ; for he has shown more fertility than I expected. 
To be sure, he is a tree that cannot produce good fruit : he only 
bears crabs. But, Sir, a tree that bears a great many crabs 
is better than a tree which produces only a few." We are, 
I suppose, to understand the productions crabs, because the 
political principles they promulgate were exceedingly bitter to 
the Doctor's palate. Boswell seemed to feel this, for he adds, ' ' In 

this depreciation of Churchill's poetry I could not agree 

Churchill has extraordinary vigor both of thought and ex- 
pression." This is a Scotchman's tribute to the sworn enemy 
of his country, who had been sacrilegious enough to batter his 
revered idol. Politics were not alone the cause of the Doctor's 
dislike. Churchill stood in proud isolation as the one great 
literary figure of the age independent of patronage either official 
or aristocratic. Without exception, all the other noted authors 
of the day received perquisites in one form or another. Smollett 
was a ministerial hireling ; Johnson a pensioner of state : pensions 
and preferments were offered to Churchill in vain, though no 
exertions were spared even to purchase his neutrality. Like 
Antony, the Doctor felt his genius rebuked. 

During the summer of 1763, Churchill's health began to fail. 
Accompanied by Miss Carr, he made a visit to Wales, and took 
up his residence at Monmouth for a few weeks. Here he mixed 
freely with the inhabitants, and was so delighted with their 
rustic manners that he wrote Gotham, in which he portrays 
himself as an Arcadian king. 

Returning to the metropolis, for the next six months he lodged 
at Richmond, and resumed active political partnership with 
Wilkes. It was not long, however, before their association was 
again severed. Owing to increasing governmental persecution, 
the great demagogue was forced to fly the country, and seek 
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asylum in France. Churchill dwells on the event in the following 

lines : — 

The future ages shall his name adore 
When he can act and I can write no more. 
England may prove ungrateful and unjust, 
But fostering France shall ne'er betray her trust. 
'Tis a brave debt which gods on men impose, 
To pay with praise the merit e'en of foes : 
When the great warrior of Amilcar's race 
Made Rome's wide empire tremble to her base, 
To prove her virtue, though it gall'd her pride, 
Rome gave that fame which Carthage had denied. 

The two friends had weathered many storms together. Churchill 
now stepped to the wheel, and under his direction The North 
Briton continued its course, Wilkes signalling instructions across 
the channel from time to time. 

In the hope of retrieving a shattered constitution, Churchill 
now removed to a house on Acton Common. Here in the society 
of the friends he loved, he proposed to pass his days in lettered 
ease, removed indeed from the hubbub of the metropolis, but 
sufficiently near to keep in touch with the grand machine of 
politics. Before long, however, the flame of life began to sputter. 
His next poem, The Farewell, is premonitory of the end. But 
again the flame revived momentarily with increased brightness 
when he wrote the poem Independence. In the absence of their 
great militant tribune, the spirits of the people had begun to 
droop, and Churchill strives to rally them in the following lines : — 

O ye brave few, in whom we still may find 
A love of virtue, freedom, and mankind, 
Go forth — in majesty of woe arrayed ; 

See, at your feet your Country calls for aid 

Go forth — nor let the siren voice of ease 
Tempt ye to sleep, whilst tempests swell the seas ; 
Go forth — nor let Hypocrisy, whose tongue 
With many a fair, false fatal art is hung, 
Like Bethel's fawning prophet, cross your way, 
When your great errand brooks not of delay ; 
Nor let vain Fear, who cries to all she meets, 
Trembling and pale, " A lion in the streets," 
Damp your free spirits ; nor let threats affright, 

Nor bribes corrupt, nor flatteries delight 

Go forth — the champions of your native land, 
And may the battle prosper in your hand — 
It may, it must — ye cannot be withstood — 
Be your hearts honest, as your cause is good. 
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This was the voice of a dying man concealing his pangs. In The 
Journey (published posthumously), we almost see him like 
Bunyan's sorely tried warrior at the river. He shows in the 
following lines he is prepared for the passage: — 

The mind of man craves rest, and cannot bear, 
Though next in power to God's, continual care. 
Genius himself (nor here let Genius frown) 
Must, to ensure his vigor, be laid down, 
And tendered well : had Churchill known but this, 
Which the most slight observer could not miss, 
He might have flourished twenty years or more, 
Though now, alas, poor man, worn out in four. 

With that overmasting sudden impulse to see a friend, so common 
in a dying person, he made up his mind to visit Wilkes in France. 
The only intimation he gave his brother John of his intention 
was conveyed in a laconic note, "Dear Jack, adieu, C.C." On 
October 22, 1764, accompanied by his friends Guy and Cotes, he 
sailed for France, and Wilkes met them at Boulogne. On the 29th, 
Churchill was seized with a miliary fever, which baffled the skill 
of the two physicians called in. While lying in this state, he 
expressed a wish to return to England, which his friends im- 
prudently indulged, and his removal from a warm bed terminated 
his life. Wilkes testified that his faculties remained unimpaired 
to the end. The following extracts are the most important 
features of the will he made on his death-bed: "In the first 
place, I give to my wife an annuity of sixty pounds a year 
during her natural life. Item: I give to Elizabeth Carr, of 
Turnham Green, in the county of Middlesex, spinster, an 

annuity of fifty pounds a year during her natural life I 

give all the rest, residue and remainder of my estates, of what 
nature or kind soever, to my executors .... in trust to be 
equally divided between my two sons, Charles and John." 

The unexpected death of a man who had for more than three 
years occupied the attention of the country created something of 
a sensation. His popularity with the greater public, second 
only to that of Wilkes, gave to his death the appearance of a na- 
tional loss. His friends meanwhile moved for his burial in West- 
minster Abbey ; but the authorities frowned, and the project fell 
through. His body was brought to Dover and deposited in the 
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old churchyard formerly belonging to the collegiate church of 

St. Maria. A little previously, in The Candidate, he had 

written : — 

Let one poor sprig of bay around my head 
Bloom whilst I live, and point me out when dead ; 
Let it (may Heaven, indulgent, grant that prayer) 
Be planted on my grave, nor wither there : 
And when, on travel bound, some rhyming guest 
Roams through the churchyard whilst his dinner's dress'd, 
Let it hold up this comment to his eyes — 
" Life to the last enjoyed, here Churchill lies." 

His burial in a place so much frequented by travellers gives an 
air of prophecy to the lines, the last of which, with his age and 
the date of his death, are inscribed on the gravestone. 

Half a century after he had been laid to rest, "the Pilgrim 
of Eternity, veiling the lightnings of his song," approached, 
and laid his tribute on "Churchill's Grave." The careers of 
Churchill and Byron were strangely parallel. In the early parts 
of their lives' journeys they both sank deep in the slough of 
despondency and debt, but regained the bank, and suddenly 
woke up on particular mornings to find themselves famous. They 
found the bonds of wedlock galling fetters, burst them and sought 
illicit partnerships. In the practice of their art, Dryden and 
Pope were their respective mentors, and with unrivalled satire, 
unsparingly they lashed the abuses of their times. Their ruling 
passion was liberty. Carrying her banner on different fields, 
they fell early in the battle, with victory in sight. Dying on 
foreign strands, their bodies were brought home, refused burial 
in the Abbey, and now lie in equally unpretentious graves. 

Thomas F. Brockhurst. 
Boston, Mass. 
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